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Inside  The  Half-way  Houses 


By  Leininger 

The  Montana  pre-release  or  half 
way  house  program  is  going  into  its 
fourth  year  of  operation  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  venture 
depends  on  who  you  talk  to. 

Six    inmates    who   were   former 
residents   at   a  half  way  house,  but 
were    returned    to   Montana   State 
Prison   for   rule   infractions,  were 
interviewed  and  their  opinions  range 
from  poor  to  good  to  needs   improve- 
t.    They   agreed   on   one  point: 
It  is  better   than   being   in   pri- 
son."  A   former  inmate  who  is  now  a 
resident  at  one  of   the   centers   is 
strictly   up-beat  in  his  opinion  and 
a  program  official  can  see   progress 
that   has   been  made  with  situations 
on  the  plus  side.   The   first   half- 
way  house   was   established  in  Mis- 
soula as  the  Life  Skills  Pre-Release 
Center.     A    similar   Life   Skills 
Center   for  Women  was 
tion  in  Billings. 

The  next  one  opened  for  men  was 
the  Alpha  House,  also  in  Billings. 
The  Pre-Release  Center  in  Butte  is 
under  way  at  last  and  expects  to 
have  full  capacity  towards  the  end 
of  March.  March  is  also  the  month 
that  the  half-way  house  in  Great 
Falls  may  start  its  operation, 
although  the  usual  glitches 
delay  the  opening. 

A  future  Department  of  Institu- 
tions brochure  will  state  in  part 
that  the  program  is  for  "selected 
inmates  who  are  scheduled  for  re- 
lease within  nine  to  twelve  months" 
and  will  "provide  inmates  a  short 
supervised  adjustment  period  in  a 
community  facility  prior  to  re- 
lease." An  inmate-resident  would 
live  in  community  facilities  while 
*orkmg  or   attending   school   would 


soon  in  opera- 


may 


ticipate  in  community  programs  or 
Center  sponsored  recreational  activ- 
Privileges  such  as  weekend 
passes  will  be  earned  by  good  con- 
duct." Other  services  will  vary, 
"depending  on  the  location  and  needs 
the  inmate-resident  and  these 
generally  include  counseling  in  job- 
seeking  skills,  money  management, 
inter-personal  skills  and  chemical 
dependency  . 

(continued  on  page  12 


SAM  BUTLER.   PRINT  SHOP  SUPERVISOR 


§p  pis  mm?  §n©$ 

By  Roger  Caryl 

The  Industries  Print  Shop  at  the 
Montana  State  Prison  is  one  of  the 
few  places  that  a  person  can  learn 
that  can  actually  be  carried 
over  for  use  once  the  individual  is 
released  from  prison. 

Located   in  the  Industrial  Build- 
east  of   the   main   prison,   the 
Shop   operates  as  a  self  sup- 
porting  industry.    With   a   steady 
anthly   increase   of  product  usage, 
the  Print  Shop   remains   the   steady 
ggest   money   maker  at  the  prison. 
For  the  first  year  and  a   half   that 
(continued  on  page  14) 
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The  theme  of  this  issue  deals 
primarily  with  visitation  and  the 
problems  of  maintaining  a  rela- 
tionship while  in  prison.  In  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  Column,  most 
of  the  correspondence  we  received 
concerned  problems  visitors  had 
coming  into  MSP  to  visit.  Many  of 
the  visitors  feel  they  are  treated 
as  if  "they"  are  criminals.  Visi- 
tors, both  prisoners  and  their 
families  alike,  feel  that  the  prison 
in  its  concern  for  security  does 
everything  it  can  to  discourage 
visiting.  This  has  a  negative 
impact  on  their  relationships. 

Visiting  at  MSP  is  a  trial  at 
best.  The  lack  of  privacy  means 
that  all  marital  problems  must  be 
worked  out  in  public.  Rules  that 
limit  embraces  to  30  seconds  (at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  visiting  per- 
iods) hinders  the  normal  display  of 
affection.  Surveillance  by  prison 
guards  continually  reminds  an  indiv- 
idual that  they  are  in  prison,  and 
that  the  slightest  rule  violation 
could  result  in  the  visit  being 
terminated,  with  possibly  suspension 
for  a  period  ranging  from  30  days  to 
6  months.  This  severly  hampers 
normal  interaction  between  husbands 
and  wives,  and  contributes  to  the 
alienation  felt  between  fathers  and 
their  childern. 

Keeping  a  positive  relationship 
going  while  in  prison  is  almost 
imposssible.  The  negative  prison 
atmosphere  carries  over  into  each 
relationship  despite  efforts  to 
prevent  it  from  happening.  Most 
women  find  that  they  can  no  longer 
(continued  on  oage  8.) 
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EDITOR:  Visitor  Search 

When  ray  husband  and  I  came 
to  visit  our  son  at  the  prison 
on  Christmas  Eve,  I  was  very 
upset  over  what  we  saw.  I  have 
never  seen  such  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  women  and 
children  in  all  of  my  life. 

When  we  came  through  Deer 
Lodge  it  was  18  degrees  below 
zero  and  when  we  got  there  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale  so  the 
wind  chill  factor  had  to  be 
much  greater  than  40  or  50 
below. 

We  stood  out  in  that  cold 
'for  a  good  ten  minutes  waiting 
land  watching  as  women  and 
'children  and  very  tiny  babies 
tried  to  get  through  the  metal 
[detector.  A  young  boy  made 
'several  trips  to  get  through 
iand  each  time  he  had  to  take 

,3thing  off.  But,  in  the 
cime  little  kidds  were 
ag  from  the  cold.  Some  of 
^omen  had  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  shoes  and  then  wait 
'while  the  guard  went  through 
!the  diaper  bags  and  what-not 
(before  the  next  person  was  let 
ithrough  the  slot.  My  husband 
land  I  always  dress  very  care- 
fully when  we  come  down  there 
,to  see  you  so  when  my  husband 
couldn't  get  through  that  thing 
'with  the  same  boots  and  belt  he 
.always  wore,  without  the  buzzer 
going  off,  he  knew  something 
was  wrong.  He  had  already 
emptied  his  pockets  and  he 
wasn't  about  to  take  his  boots 
off  and  walk  in  that  snow  and 
'water  in  his  stocking  feet. 

It  seems  damn  odd  to  us  that 
on  a  very  cold  and  windy  day 
and  at  Christmas  time,  he 
couldn't  go  through  the  detec- 
tor wearing  the  same  belt  and 
boots  that  he  has  worn  a  100 
jtiraes  before  and  never  had  any 
Iproblem  going  through.  After 
(standing  out  there  for  10 
'minutes  in  the  freezing  cold 
and  listening  to  screaming  kids 
it  was  more  than  Dad  could  take 
when  the  guard  told  him  he  had 
to  take  off  his  belt  and  boots, 
so  he  took  back  his  watch  and 


keys  and  we  left.  I  was  very 
dissappointed  when  I  didn't  get 
to  see  my  son,  but  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  stood  the 
cold  very  much  longer  myself.  I 
had  left  my  coat  in  the  car  and 
only  had  on  a  sweater  because 
there  is  no  place  inside  to 
hang  your  coats. 

I  don't  know  who  the  brain 
was  that  came  up  with  that 
brain-child  out  there  but  he 
ought  to  be  made  to  stand  out 
there  in  40  below  weather  and 
strip  off  his  clothes  like  the 
rest  of  the  visitors  do  and  see 
just  how  he  likes  it .  Something 
like  that  might  be  fine  in 
Florida  or  Arizona,  but  in 
Montana  its  just  plain  stu- 
pid. 

During  previous  visits,  once 
we  were  inside,  we  were  treated 
like  we  are  very  low  life  of 
some  kind  and  I  for  one  do  not 
like  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  I  am  a  tax  payer  in 
this  state.  The  parents  and 
wives  who  have  loved  ones  there 
should  be  treated  with  some 
respect  instead  of  some  sort  of 
low  life.  Most  of  the  time  the 
guards  are  very  nasty  to  the 
visitors. 

No  matter  how  rough  they  try 
to  make  it  for  us,  our  loved 
ones  will  always  have  us  there 
to  try  and  make  it  possible  to 
endure  their  being  behind  those 
fences. 

Mrs.  Sage 


Response  to  Mrs. Sage 
From  Warden  Risley 

The  institution  regrets  any 
inconvenience  experienced  by 
Mrs.  Sage  and  her  husband  when 
they  attempted  to  visit  the  in- 
stitution. 

Being  a  prison,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  visitors  who  are 
entering  the  compound  be  sub- 
jected to  routine  security 
procedures.  This  prison  was 
built  for  an  expected  popula- 
tion of  320  people.  We  have 
had  over  700   inmates   for- 


several  years.  Therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  activities  in  overcrowded 
spaces.  With  the  expansion  of 
he  prison,  these  problems  will 
be  resolved. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are 
several  alternatives.  We  have 
asked  visitors  to  come  to  the 
institution  prepared  to  go 
through  the  security  proced- 
dures.  If  the  visitors  would 
comply  with  this  request,  it 
would  facilitate  processing 
them  through  the  security 
procedures. 

Another  alternative  would  be 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
visitors  premitted  at  any  one 
time.  This  would  allow  easier 
processing  of  the  visitors. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the 
overcrowding  due  to  the  small 
space,  will  be  overcome  with 
the  expansion.  This  expansion 
will  not  be  complete  until  some 
time  in  early  1986.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cooperation  of 
the  visitors  will  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  addressed 
in  Mrs.  Sage's  letter. 


LOOK    BUT     DON'T  TOUCH 

The  recent  change  in  policy 
concerning  Visiting  Room  be- 
havior will  shove  yet  another 
wedge  between  prisoners  and 
their  families.  More  and  more, 
visiting  at  MSP  is  becoming  a 
punishment,  rather  than  a  happy 
occassion  for  people  who  deeply 
care  for  each  other.  The  state 
is  now  regimenting  how  much  a 
person  can  care.  How  many  hugs 
you  are  allowed.  How  many 
kisses.  How  long  you  can  kiss. 

People  need  to  be  allowed  to 
show  affection.  They  need  to  be 
able  to  hug  and  be  close  to 
someone.  Prisoners  are  human 
beings. It  is  tough  to  never  be 
allowed  to  really  share  some 
affection.  Punishing  an  entire 
population  for  a  few  possible 
transgressions  is  calloused 
disregard  for  a  society  that 
preaches  superiority  in  culture 
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STRIP  SEARCH  OF  PRISON 
VISITORS  NOT  PERMISSABLE 

Prison  visitors  brought  suit 
against  correctional  officials 
and  employees  on  the  grounds 
that  their  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  were  violated  when  they 
were  subjected  to  strip  sear- 
ches during  visits  to  the  Iowa 
State  Penitentiary.  Their  suit 
was  rejected  by  the  district 
court. 

The  court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eight  Circuit  reversed  and 
remanded,  holding  that  the 
policy  for  strip  searches  of 
visitors  to  the  prison  unrea- 
sonably infringed  on  the  visit- 
ors Fourth  Amendment  rights 
where  prison  authorities  order- 
ed strip  searches  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  uncorroborated  anony- 
mous tips,  merely  stating  that 
visitors  would  attempt  to 
smuggle  drugs  during  visits 
with  inmates.  The  court  noted 
that  prison  officials  had  no 
information  on  which  to  assess 
the  tipsters'  reliability,  and 
observations  of  the  visitors 
upon  arrival  at  the  prison  did 
not  contribute  to  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  drug-smuggling 
activity.  Hunter  v.  Auger,  672 
F.2d  668  (8th  Cir.  1982) 


IDENTIFICATION  EVIDENCE    A 

writ  of  habeas  cvorpus  was 
granted  to  a  New  York  State 
prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the 
"show  up"  identification  of 
defendant  by  the  robbery  victum 
was  impermissibly  suggestive, 
and  the  state  appealed. 

Held,  AFFIRMED.  The  Second 
Circuit  concluded  that  where 
the  officer  told  the  robbery 
victim  that  the  officer  was 


leaving  to  pick  up  the  robbery 
suspects,  and  the  victim  later 
identified  two  of  those  sus- 
pects, the  show-up  was  improp- 
erly suggestive.  The  court 
observed  that  while  notifica- 
tion to  a  witness  that  a  sus- 
pect has  been  picked  up  will 
not  automatically  result  in  the 
suppression  of  the  witness' 
subsequent  identification  tes- 
timony, such  a  procedure  is 
dangerously  suggestive,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  a  showup 
rather  than  a  fair  lineup.  The 
court  also  noted  that  since  the 
identifications  in  this  case 
were  replete  with  confusion  and 
error,  the  subsequent  in-court 
testimony  was  unreliable. 
Styers  v.  Smith,  659  F.  293 
(1983)  

guilty  pleas  Duty  of  the 
Court  to  inquire  as  to  the 
voluntariness  of  the  plea.  A 
State  prisoner  convicted  of 
armed  robbery  and  related 
charges  appealed  from  a  dismis- 
sal by  the  district  court  of 
his  petition  for  habeas  corpus 
on  the  ground  that  his  forty- 
to-fifty-year  sentence  was  the 
result  of  his  refusal  to  plead 
guilty.  The  court  of  appeals 
ordered  that  the  writ  be  is- 
sued, and  on  certiorari,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  vacated  and 
remanded . 

Held,  habeas  corpus  granted. 
The  First  Circuit  concluded 
that  the  state  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  habeas  corpus 
relief  where  the  trial  judge 
had  informed  him  during  trial 
that  if  he  did  not  follow  his 
advice  to  bargain  and  plead,  a 
substantial  sentence  might  be 
imposed  if  the  jury  convicted 
him.   The  court  particularly 


noted  that  there  was  a  gross  I 
disparity  between  the  three-J 
year  sentence  given  his  co- 
defendant  who  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  forty-to-fifty   year 
sentence  given  to  him.   This 
disparity  was  too  great   to'f 
allay  a  reasonable  apprehension! :' 
that  the  sentence  was  a  retal-': 
iatory   consequence   of   his.f 
refusal.  Longval  v.   Meachum, 
693  F.2d  236  (1982). 


1 


Visitation  Right  Affirmed 


New  York  state  can  no  longer 
strip  prisoners  of  their  visit-j 
ation  rights  without  a  hearing.! 

Under  N.Y.  law  the  superin- 
tendent of  corrections  waal 
allowed  to  revoke  visitation^ 
rights  of  any  prisoner,  at  anyist 
time,  for  any  reason  that  he.ije 
the  superintendent,  considered!1 
"reasonable."  Such  revocations^ 
were  mandated  without  giving j 
the  prisoner  prior  notification1] 
or  provideing  him  with  a  chance^ 
to  defend  himself  against!  o 
whatever  charges  led  to  theft 
decision  to  exert  this  punis-jL 
hment.  |L 

According  to  the  federal 
judge  who  ruled  that  prisoners^ 
must  be  given  a  hearing  before^ 
such  rights  are  revoked ,  the  ej 
state  has  created  visitatiorr 
rights  and  cannot  take  theflJu 
away  without  allowing  inmatesii, 
the  procedural  protections^ 
afforded  by   Constitution. 

Kozlowski  v.  Coughlin,  53< 
F.  Supp.  852  (S.D.  NY  1982) 
(Reprint:  Easy  Rider,  May  1983 


(continued  to  page  13) 
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5y  William  Lieninger 

The  visitor's  area  of  Mon- 
;ana  State  Prison  seems  to  be 
:roubled  with  the  same  problem 
:hat  ails  most  of  the  institu- 
tion, lack  of  space.  The 
:orrection  of  this  must  take 
.t's  proper  place  on  a  long 
..ist  of  priorities. 

Meanwhile,  inmates  and 
orrectional  staff  alike  will 
lave  to  make-do  with  what  they 
nave.  Senior  visitation  of- 
ficer Bruce  Thompson  said 
ecently  that  "strict  observa- 
tion of  the  primary  rules  by 
11  concerned  would  help  the 
.ituation." 

The  rule  hardest  to  enforce 
nd  the  biggest  problem  is  that 
ealing  with  excessive  petting, 

king  and  physical  contact. 
>onpson  allowed  for  the  fact 
hat  normal  reactions  between 
ouples  encourages  close  dis- 
lay  of  affection,  but  that 
ending  the  rules  only  goes  so 
ar.  He  urged  a  little  re- 
traint  by  all  parties  invol- 
Bd. 

He  said  that  all  persons  18 
ears  of  age  or  older  that 
ntend  to  visit  at  MSP  must 
iill  out  and  submit  a  CV  ques- 
ionaire.   Parents  who  intend 

0  bring  their  children  on 
isits  must  include  the  names 
Lid  ages  of  the  children  on 
leir  questionaire. 

1  Thompson  stressed  the  rule 
jiat  a  visitor  must  be  at  the 
neckpoint  at  least  30  minutes 
;fore  the  hour  for  afternoon 
«  evening  visits.  In  an 
nergency  situation  or  extreme 
'Lrcumstances  an  absolute 
leadline  of  15  minutes  before 
lie  hour  is  strickly  enforced. 

Space   limitation   of   45 

jtraates  and  visitors  at  one 

!.me  can  cause  a  problem  and  if 

lie  limit  is  reached  for  a 

;rtain  period,  then  the  visit- 

:s  from  outside  the  Deer  Lodge 

ea  have  priority,  especially 

l  weekends.  Second  priority  in 

tight  situation  would  go  to 

le   visitors   of  Close  One 


inmates.  Thompson  explained 
that  these  inmates  are  only 
allowed  seven  visitations  per 
week  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  allowed  four- 
teen. Thompson  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  three  calls  to  ter- 
minate each  visiting  period, 
the  first  of  the  three  calls 
starting  at  3:50  p.m.  and  8:20 
p.m.,  and  that  the  third  and 
last  call  was  to  be  considered 
a  Direct  Order. 

Thompson  said  that  it  was 
the  inmate's  responsibility  to 
make  their  visitors  aware  of 
the  rules  and  regulations, 
adding  "If  inmates  would  send  a 
copy  of  the  visitation  rules  to 
their  visitors  and  keep  them 
up-to-date  on  any  changes, 
there  would  be  less  hassle  and 
possibly  no  need  for  Violation 
of  Civil  Rights  lawsuits." 

In  keeping  with  the  above 
suggestion  the  Siberian  Express 
is  reprinting  the  Visitation 
Inter-divisional  dated  December 
12,  1983  and  signed  by  Deputy 
Warden  Gary  Weer: 

The  following  are  the  only 
items  that  will  be  authorized 
into  the  general  population 
visiting  area,  after  inspection 
by  an  officer: 

BABY  CARE:  A  maximum  number 
of  4  diapers  per  child;  1 
bottle  per  child;  1  unopened 
container  of  baby  food  per 
child;  1  unquilted  blanket  per 
child;  Medication,  if  required, 
is  to  be  held  by  the  Visiting 
Room  Officer. 

CHILDREN:  1  toy  per  child 
(must  be  a  solid  type),  no 
dolls,  stuffed  toys,  toy  guns 
are  allowed. 

ADULTS:  Change  for  vending 
machines,  comb,  pen  or  pencil, 
car  keys,  1  package  of  cigaret- 
tes, 1  lighter,  identification, 
1  factory  sealed  package  of 
coffee  (not  to  exceed  2  1/2  oz. 
in  content). 

(1)  No  photographs,  letters, 
books,  tablets,  playing  cards, 
ballons,  or  food  items  are 
permitted.  Purses  must  be  left 


in  your  car.  Hats,  coats,  and 
jackets  will  be  left  on  the 
coat  rack.  Clothing  should  be 
conservative  (no  wrap  around  or 
button  up  skirts,  see-through 
blouses,  etc.) 

(2)  Only  visitors  may  handle 
the  money  and  operate  the 
vending  machines. 

(3)  Visitors  and  inmates  may 
not  exchange  items. 

(4)  Visitors  are  responsible 
for  the  care  and  behavior  of 
their  children.  Please  keep 
them  near  you  and  under  con- 
trol. Two  cribs  are  provided, 
children  may  not  play  on  or 
under  the  cribs  or  tables.  Be 
especially  watchful  when  the 
electric  doors  are  operated. 

(5)  You  are  permitted  embra- 
ces at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  visit  for  thirty  (30) 
seconds, other  than  this  hand- 
holding  only  is  permitted. 
(Note:  the  30  second  embrace 
is  strickly  inforced.  Many 
visitors  have  received  thirty 
to  sixty  day  suspensions  for 
the  violation  of  this  rule.) 
Necking,  petting,  or  sex  play 
will  not  be  allowed  during  the 
visit.  Any  excessive  physical 
contact  may  be  grounds  for 
termination  of  the  visit  and 
loss  of  visiting  privileges. 
Visitors  and  inmates  will  sit 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
except  for  children  under  12. 
and  may  not  be  out  of  their 
chairs  at  the  same  time. 

(6)  Visitors  may  not  leave 
the  lobby  until  called;  persons 
on  the  same  pass  must  stay 
together.  Visitors  may  not 
leave  the  visiting  area  except 
to  end  the  visit. 

(7)  There  will  be  no  smoking 
going  into  the  visiting  room. 

(8)  Infraction  of  these 
rules  are  cause  for  termination 
of  the  visit. 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:   It  may  be 
wise  for  inmates  to  cut  out  the 
rules  listed  above  and  send 
them   to   your  visitors  and 
thereby  save  some  hassle. 
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rf  'Pr^tle  &£  ^a,KcLe     S%<hcCck 


By  Leininger 

The  first  impression  one  receives 
in  interviewing  Rande  Braden  is  that 
you  are  talking  to  either  a  corpor- 
ation junior  executive,  a  spokesman 
for  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
snake-oil  salesman,  or  a  combination 
of  all  three.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
can  never  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Braden  is  now  33  years  of  age. 
He  first  entered  the  campus  of 
Montana  State  Prison  in  1971  when  we 
were  all  domiciled  in  the  stone  and 
brick  structure  on  Main  Street  in 
downtown  Deer  Lodge.  By  the  mid- 
seventies  Rande  had  thrown  himself 
into  about  all  the  activities  MSP 
had  to  offer  and  then  started  to 
specialize.  He  founded  the  Cons  for 
Kids  project  which  raised  money  for 
the  Special  Olympics  for  Handi- 
capped children  and  money  for  the 
Big  Brothers-Big  Sisters  program. 

Rande  joined  the  prison  Jaycee 
chapter  and  in  no  time  at  all  had 
held  down  all  the  offices  in  the  MSP 
organization  and  was  making  his 
name,  through  his  efforts,  known 
statewide.  With  the  cooperartion  of 
the  administration  he  was  able  to 
attend  many  of  the  Jaycee  functions 
conducted  in  various  Montana  towns. 
Incredible  though  it  might  seem, at 
one  point  he  was  nominated  and  ran 
for  state  Jaycee  president  (  the 
only  convict  in  the  country  to  have 
done  so  )  only  to  withdraw  his  name 
at  the  last  moment  before  the  final 
ballot.  Later  Braden  was  manager  for 
the  state  organization  of  the  Cri- 
minal Justice  Program. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well  for 
Rande  and  with  a  good  program  worked 
out  he  applied  for  a  pre  release 
work  consideration.  He  was  turned 
down  and  quite  naturally  he  turned 
bitter.  So  bitter  that  he  went  AWOL 
and  remained  AWOL  for  several  mon- 
ths. During  that  time  he  worked  out 
his  own  pre-release  program  and  did 
it  very  well  indeed.  When  the  au- 
thorities finally  decided  he  had 
better  come  back  to  the  campus  at 
Deer  Lodge,  Braden  was  the  director 
of  marketing  for  a  west  coast  art 
publishing  firm  and  doing  indepen- 
dent consulting  on  the  side. 
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Prison    And    The     Family 


By  Peggy  Donahue 
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incarcerated  female 
ften   separated   from 


one  or  more  of  their  siblings, 
nearly  half  do  not  see  there  mothers 
during  her  confinement.  More  than  a 
third  experience  at  least  one  change 
of  the  responsible  adult  after  their 
mother  is  put  into  prison.  (Zalba, 
1964) 

The  incarceration  of  the   married 
offender   actually   results   in   the 


family  as  a   whole 
Negative   effects 
members  might   be 
liberalization   of 


being  punished . 
on  the  family 
lessened   by   the 

visiting   rules, 


possibly  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
unlimited  visiting  privileges  to 
family  members,  extensive  usage  of 
home  furloghs  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  private  family  visiting  and 
conjugal  visiting. 

A  strong  and  consistent  positive 
relationship  exists  between  parole 
success  and  maintaining  strong 
family  ties  while  in  prison. 

The  evidence  from  current  re- 
search clearly  indicates  tht  the 
incarceration  process  is  harmful  to 
he  prisoner,  to  the  family  and 
ultimately  to  SOCIETY. 

It  harms  the  offender  by  cutting 
him  off  from  family,  friends  and 
free  social  interaction.  The  of- 
fender gradually  becomes  institu- 
tionalized, identifying  with  prison 
life,  making  a  life  for  himself 
within  prison,  instead 
of  his  life  out  side. 

It  is  devastating  to 
relationship  because  of 
emotional  and  financial  support  to 
spouse  and  childern.  Society  also 
suffers  if  the  prisoner  returns  to 
the  community  resentful,  frustrated, 
and  full  of  hostility  due  to  the 
severing  of  family  ties. 

Some  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
incarceration  can  be  lessened  by 
visits  from  family  members.  There- 
fore, the  penal  system  should  in- 
clude the  concept  of  family  in 
planning  the  correctional  program 
because: 

1.  For  socialization  or  rehab- 
litation  to  occur,  the  offender 
should  be  seen  as  a  part  of  a  social 
system  of  people  significant  to  him, 
particularly  his  family. 

(continued  on  back  page) 
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(Editorial  continued) 

handle  the  situation  and  abandon  the 
relationship.  Not  for  a  loss  of 
love  or  caring;  but  to  maintain 
their  own  sanity  and  sense  of  self- 
worth  . 

Women  who  demonstrate  a  sense  of 
commitment —  refuse  to  be  driven  off 
by  the  negitive  and  humiliating  sit- 
uation— who  choose  to  love  their 
men  despite  his  crime — and  willl  not 
abandon  him  in  his  time  of  need — 
these  ladies  are  very  special. 

The  need  for  maintaining  close 
family  ties  is  aptly  stated  by  Peggy 
Donahue,  in  her  article,  "Prison  and 
the  Family."  Though  statistical  data 
is  not  available,  it  is  apparent 
that  family  ties  and  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  those  who  are  signi- 
ficant to  the  incarcerated  indiv- 
idual, contributes  to  the  success  of 
that   individual   once  released  from 

individuals  who 
relationships  while 
"focused"  towards 
Therefore,  they 
present  less  problems  for  prison 
officials,  maintain  clean  records 
(causing  considerably  less  discip- 
linary problems)  and  are  less  likely 
to  return  to  prison. 

In  contrast,  those  individuals 
who  do  not  have  close  family  ties, 
who  do  not  have  that  "significant 
other"  in  their  lives,  and  are 
without  ties  to  the  community — these 
individuals  are  more  prone  to  become 
insitutionalized ;  making  a  life  for 
themselves  within  the  prison,  caus- 
ing disciplinary  problems  and  con- 
tributing to  the  high  recidivism 
rate. 

Hopefully,  from  the  articles  and 
comments  found  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Siberian  Express,  we  can  shed 
light  on  the  plight  of  both  pris- 
oners and  their  visitors.  Possibly, 
understanding  and  sensitivity  can  be 
brought  about  and  changes  made 
towards  improving  the  conditions  for 
visitng  at  MSP. 

*   *   *   4 


Those 
close 
in    prison   are 
their   release. 


A  WEDDING  AT  MONTANA  STATE  PRISON 
By  Robin  Smith 

Romance  is  not  dead,  in  fact  it 
is  thriving  here  at  Montana  State 
Prison.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
dual  Valentine's  Day  weddngs  here 
this  past  Tuesday.  The  first  cere- 
mony was  for  Bill  McNair  who  exchan- 
ged vows  with  the  lovely  Ida  Pierce. 
Against  all  odds,  these  two  met  and 
fell  in  love.  We  wish  them  the  very 
best  of  luck. 

In  the  second  ceremony,  it  was 
Eugene  Young's  turn  at  the  alter, 
with  his  bride  Ms.  Evelyn  Young. 
This  was  quite  a  ceremony,  and  even 
had  an  old  "hard-case"  glassy  eyed. 
What  made  this  wedding  so  touching 
was  the  gift  Eugene  presented  to  his 
bride  as  a  gesture  of  his  sincerety. 
Eugene  had  spend  many  hours  con- 
structing a  jewelry  box  on  which  is 
engraved  the  wedding  vows  he  and 
Evelyn  exchanged,  along  with  a  cross 
and  two  hearts. 

Both  weddings  were  by  Reverend 
Victor  Alinen.  Sam  Matt  acted  as 
Best  Man  in  Eugene  and  Evelyn's 
weddine . 

ARIES 

The  RAM... I  am 
But  only  calender  wise. 
I'm  to  mellow — I  care  too  much. 
Don't  make  waves. 

LOOK  OUT 

Here's  a  TIDAL  WAVE!!! 
Taking  it  all  in,  building  up  steam  very 
Taking  it  all,  bilding  up  steam  very 
slowly.. . 
Then  BOOM! 
"Screw  You—Shove  Off— Get  the  Hell 
Outta  of  my  face 
Wanna  Rough  And  Tumble 
You  Got  it! 
Then  leave  me  the  hell  alone! 
Mellow. . .Mellow. . .Mellow 
Old  me . . . 
Yeah,  I  get  sick  of  your  shit,  World! 
I  care  to  much — excuse  me,  I'll  change. 
NO?  Well  then  write  the  SCRIP— 
give  me  my  part — and  then 
SHOVE  IT  WHERE  THE  SUN  DON'T  SHINE 
THE  RAM;  I  AM 

By  Peggy  Donahue 
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UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION 

of 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Ok  Mrai»i  10.  VHH.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  and  proclaimed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Hi"  in  Rights,  the  full  text  of  which 
appear>  in  the  following  pager  Following  thit  historic 
act  the  AMcmblv  called  apon  all  Member  countries  to 
publicize  the  text  of  the  Declaration  and  "to  came  It  to 
Ik  ditscmina'ed,  tl;  flayed,  real  and  expounded  princi- 
pal^ in  tchook  and  other  educational  institutions,  with- 
out distinction  hated  on  the  political  status  of  coontries 
or  territories." 


Pinal  Authorized  Text 

UNITED  NATIONS 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas,  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and 
of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 
Whereas,  disregard  and  contempt  for  human 
rights  have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts  which  have 
outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the 
advent  of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall 
enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  belief  and  freedom 
from  fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  common  people, 
Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  re- 
hellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that 
human  rights  should  be  protected  hy  the  rule 
of  law, 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  nations, 
Whereat  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have 
in  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  have  determined  to  pro- 
mote social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
in  larger  freedom, 

Whereat  Member  States  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  achieve,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms, 

Whereat  a  common  understanding  of  these 
rights  and  freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  full  realization  of  this  pledge, 


A'oif,  Therefore. 

THE  CENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

proclaiwu 

THIS  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF 
HUMAN  RICHTS  as  a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  in 
the  end  that  tvery  individual  and  every  organ 
of  society,  keeping  this  Declaration  constantly 
in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education 
to  promote  respect  for  these  rights  and  freedoms 
and  by  progressive  measures,  national  and  inter- 
national, to  secure  their  universal  and  effective 
recognition  and  observance,  both  among  the 
peoples  of  Member  States  themselves  and  among 
the  peoples  of  territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Article  1.  All  human  beings  are  born  free  and 
equal  in  dignity  and  rights.  They  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act 
towards  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Article  2.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour, 
sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion, 
national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
status. 

Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  he  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  political,  jurisdictional  or  inter- 
national status  of  the  country  or  territory  to 
which  a  person  belongs,  whether  it  he  independ- 
ent, trust,  non-self-governing  or  under  any  other 
limitation  of  sovereignty. 

Article  3.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  security  of  person. 

Article  4.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or 
servitude,-  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  lie 
prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

Article  S.  No  one  shall  he  subjected  to  torture 
or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment. 

Article  6.  Evcryoiic  has  the  right  to  recognition 
everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law. 

Article  7.  All  arc  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  All  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection against  any  discriminition  in  violation  of 
this  Declaration  and  against  any  incitement  to 
such  discrimination 

Article  8.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective 
remedy  hy  the  competent  national  tribunals  for 
acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights  granted 
him  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

Article  9.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

Article  10.  Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality 
to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
and  impartial  tribunal,  in  the  determination  of 
his  rights  and  obligations  and  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him. 

Article  11.  (I)  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal 
offence  has  the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent 
until  proved  guilty  according  to  law  in  a  public 
trial  at  which  he  has  had  all  the  guarantees 
necessary  for  his  defence. 
(2)  No  one  shall  be  held  guiltv  of  any  penal 
offence  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which 
did  not  constitute  a  penal  offer:. .',  under  national 
or  international  law,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
committed.  Nor  shall  a  heau  penalty  be  im- 
posed than  the  one  that  was  applicable  at  the 
time  the  penal  offence  was  cotvr-ttcd. 


Article  12.  No  one  shall  be  .i|Cvicd  to  arbi- 
trary interference  with  his  privacy,  family,  home 
or  correspondence,  nor  to  ait.uk>  upon  his  hon 

our  and  reputation.  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  such  interfer- 
ence or  attacks. 

Article  13.  ( I )  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Article  14.  (I)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek 
and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from  per- 
secution. 

(2)  This  right  may  not  be  invoked  in  the  case 
of  prosecutions  genuinely  arising  from  non-polit- 
ical crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  15.  (I)    Everyone  has   the   right  to  a 

nationality. 

(2)  No  one  shall  he  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 

nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change  his 

nationality. 

Article  16.  (I)  Men  and  women  of  full  age, 
without  any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality 
or  religion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and  to  found 
a  family.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  as  to 
marriage,  during  marriage  and  at  its  dissolution. 
(2)  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the 
free  and  full  consent  of  the  intending  spouses. 
(.1)  Tl  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental 
group  unit  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  protection 
hy  society  and  the  State. 

Article  17.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  in  association  with 
others. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
property. 

Article  18.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or  belief, 
and  freedom,  cither  alone  or  in  community  with 
others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his 
religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship 
and  observance. 

Article  19.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers. 

Article  20.  (I)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  peaceful  assembly  and  association. 
(2)  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an 
association. 

Article  21.  (I)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  his  country,  directly 
or  through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access  to 
public  service  in  his  country. 

(3)  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  authority  of  government;  this  will  shad  be 
expressed  in  periodic  and  genuine  elections 
which  shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage 
and  shall  be  held  hy  secret  vote  or  by  equivalent 
free  voting  procedures. 

Article  22.  Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society, 
has  the  right  to  social  security  and  is  entitled  to 
realization,  through  national  effort  and  inter 
national  co-operation  and  in  accordance  with 

(continued  on   page   18.) 
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Not  All  The  Badguy 

that  her  situation  can't  go  on   for- 


BY  STEVE  CONLEY 

While  I've  never  been  a  mother  on 
welfare  who  is  separated  from  her 
husband  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  men- 
tally imagine  some  of  the  problems 
they  have  to  cope  with.  Let's  try 
to  conceptualize  this  situation  for 
a   minute. 

Mrs.  Jane  Doe,  at  home  with  her 
two  children.  There  isn't  much 
furniture  in  the  house  because 
welfare  doesn't  allot  money  for 
things  like  that,  no  matter  how 
badly  they  are  needed.  While  Jane 
would  like  for  her  and  her  children 
to  be  able  to  live  more  comfortably, 
she  doesn't  complain.  She  is  a 
proud  woman  who  is  determined  to 
make  it  with  or  without  anybodys 
help.  She  just  wishes  that  her 
husband  could  come  home  so  they 
could  become  a  complete  family  unit 
again.  Why  did  he  ever  write  that 
bad  check  she  often  asks  herself, 
but  not  as  often  as  she  did  five 
years  ago  when  he  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years  in  prison  for  a  two 
hundred  dollar  check  he  bounced  five 
years    ago. 

Jane's  mind  becomes  alert  as  she 
notices  the  mailman  walking  up  the 
sidewalk  towards  her  house.  The 
mailman  usually  means  a  letter  from 
her  husband.  Jane  smiles  as  she 
fingers  her  expected  letter  but  this 
expression  changes  to  puzzlement  as 
she  notices  a  check  enclosed  with 
the  letter.  Tears  begin  to  blur  his 
written  words  as  she  reads  how  he 
has  quit  smoking  so  that  he  could 
send  her  the  twenty  dollars  he  made 
from  his  prison  job.  It  isn't  much 
he  says  but  I  want  to  buy  our  son 
that  pair  of  shoes  that  he  needs  so 
badly.  What  her  husband  doesn't 
know  is  that  his  son  needs  the  shoes 
because  his  were  stolen  after  being 
beaten  up  by  a  group  of  neighborhood 
kids  because  they  didn't  want  a 
convicts  kid  living  on  the  same 
block  with  them.  Jane  won't  tell  him 
because  she  figures  that  he  already 
has  enough  to  worry  about.  All  she 
really  cares  about  at  the  moment  is 
that  her  husband  still  loves  her  and 


can ' t  go  on 
that  her 


that  her  situation 
ever. 

Jane  is  happy  that  her  tradi- 
tional values  of  being  faithful  to 
her  man  were  passed  on  to  her  by  her 
parents.  She  doesn't  understand 
some  of  the  local  women  who  do 
nothing  but  talk  badly  about  their 
husbands  or  boyfriends  and  keep 
score  on  who  has  layed  who  the  most 
times.  "If  being  accepted  means 
riding  the  vicious  circle  of  cars, 
bars  and  bedrooms,  then  I'll  just 
stay  old  fashioned",  she  tells 
herself,  as  she  begins  her  walk  to 
the  shoe  store  downtown. 

ik  sk  sk  sBc  A  A  sfc 

The  story  above  is  just  that,  a 
story,  but  one  that  happens  all  the 
time.  What  you  are  about  to  read  has 
really  happened  and  the  cold  brutal 
facts  are  for  real. 

On  February  22,  1984,  thirteen 
women,  all  wives  or  friends  of 
prisoners  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison,  were  arrested  for  Felony 
Welfare  Fraud.  Several  of  them  were 
actually  handcuffed  when  taken  into 
custody  and  two  of  them  were  pounced 
upon  as  they  were  leaving  the  prison 
after  visiting  their  husbands.  With 
squad  car  lights  flashing,  and 
nervous  fingers  never  straying  far 
from  their  service  revolvers,  Deputy 
County  Sheriffs  (and  want  to  be's,) 
escorted  and  pushed  the  women  into 
the  Powell  County  Law  Enforcement 
Building  where  they  had  their  mug- 
shots  taken  and  were  fingerprinted. 


WITH  SQUAD  CAR  LIGHTS  FLASHING, 
AND  NERVOUS  FINGERS  NEVER  STRAYING 
FAR  FROM  SERVICE  REVOLVERS... 
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Are  Dressed  In  Black 
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... PRISON  OFFICIALS  ADMITTED  THAT 
PAST  PRISON  POLICY  DID  NOT  ALLOW 
PRISONERS  FAMILIES  TO  LIVE  IN 
DEER  LODGE.  THIS  POLICY  WAS  ENFORCED 

BY  SERVERELY  PUNISHING  THE  INMATE 
UNTIL   HIS  FAMILY  MOVED  OUT  OF  TOWN. 
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"I  KNOW  MY  HUSBAND  HAS  BEEN  SENTENCED 
TO  PRISON  FOR  A  CRIME  HE  COMMITTED, 
BUT  I  NEVER  HEARD  THE  JUDGE  SENTENCE 
HIS  FAMILY  TO  HELL  TOO!" 
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HALF-WAY  HOUSES 
(contineud  from  page  1.) 
On  the  points  quoted  above 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  much, 
if  any,  disagreement  among  the 
six  men  who  were  returned  to 
MSP.  What  they  objected  to  was 
the  method  of  half-way  house 
operation  and  extreme  regiment- 
ation. On  this  score  one  man 
was  very  bitter:  "The  program 
sucks;  it's  phoney.  We  are 
treated  like  juveniles  with 
every  movement  reported  and 
there  is  no  honor  at  all  so  you 
can't  trust  anyone.  If  you  are 
not  a  snitch  or  a  suck-ass  you 
might  as  well  stay  in  prison, 
for  a  man  is  pushed  by  the 
screws  to  do  more  harm  than 
good."  This  returnee  said  that 
he  had  been  disciplined  for 
fighting;  that  the  other  fellow 
threw  the  first  punch  and  after 
defending  himself,  he  had  been 
snitched  off  and  then  sent  back 
to  prison  to  await  discharge. 
His  time  at  the  Missoula  Life 
Skills  Center  lasted  only  nine 
days. 


"THERE  SHOULD  BE  TREATMENT 
OF  PROBLEMS,  NOT  PUNISHMENT  TO 
THE  EXTREME,..." 


Then  there  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  A  former  resident 
of  MSP  and  now  a  resident  of 
the  Butte  Pre-Release  Center, 
Tom-O'Neal,  was  interviewed 
February  10,  via  Ma  Bell.  His 
views  on  he  Butte  operation 
were  strickly  up-beat.  At  that 
time  the  house,  with  six  weeks 
under  its  belt  was  going  good, 
"with  he  usual  problems  to  be 
worked  out";  eleven  men  were  in 
residence  and  a  full  complement 
of  30  men  expected  by  March  28. 
(The  usual  number  for  all  the 
Centers  is  a  maximum  of  25) 
O'Neal  thought  the  Butte  Center 
was,  based  of  what  he  had 
heard,  more  restrictive  than 
Missoula  and  Billings  in  some 
areas  and  less  restrictive  in 
others.   Tom  thought  the  staff 


of  13  men  were  "real  good"  and 
that  there  was  a  very  relaxed 
attitude  and  atmosphere  at  the 
Center,  and  that  the  community 
support  was  great.  Asked  about 
the  food,  Tom  said  it  "was 
good",  and  that  several  commun- 
ity leaders  drop  in  from  time 
to  time  for  lunch  or  supper, 
such  as  Chief  Executive  Don 
Peoples.  (We  should  point  out 
that  Tom  is  the  cook  at  the 
Butte  Half-Way  House.) 

Another  returnee  interviewed 
that  there  were  too  many  rules 
thought  that  there  were  too 
many  rules  and  regulations  and 
that  there  was  too  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  little  details. 
(He  had  been  returned  from 
Billings  for  fighting).  This 
man  had  had  a  hard  time  getting 
a  job  because  the  prospective 
employer  balked  at  having  to 
send  the  Center  a  report  from 
time  to  time  on  the  inmate's 
progress  and  the  pay-check 
would  have  to  be  mailed  to  the 
Center  instead  of  presented 
directly  to  the  worker.  His 
concluding  opinion  was:  "  They 
are  on  the  right  track  but  a 
different  procedure  is  needed; 
there  should  be  treatment  of 
problems,  not  punishment  to  the 
extreme;  it  isn't  really  that 
hard  and  its  better  than  prison 
and  a  man  is  on  the  streets." 

At  this  point  we  should  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  Household 
Rules  and  Regulations  as  cited 
in  the  Missoula  Resident  Hand- 
book. A  brief  sampling:  Class 
II  Offenses  (61  of  them),  #1. 
Verbal  threats  or  verbal  abuse 
of  staff  or  other  inmates;  #28. 
Making  or  using  intoxicants; 
#58.  Concealing  oneself  during 
a  count;  #12  &  41.  Failure  to 
submit  to  a  urinalysis  or  a 
breathalyzer  test.  Class  III 
Offenses  (75  of  them),  #1. 
Failure  to  maintain  good  per- 
sonal hygiene;  #22.  Failure  to 
sign  in  or  out  properly;  #45. 
Failure  to  submit  budget  re- 
ceipts; #72.  Failure  to  comply 
with  house  rules. 

There  are  33  items  that  a 


resident  must  agree  to  upon 
entering  the  program  and  they 
include:  I  will  maintain:  ac- 
curate sign  in/ sign  out  logs; 
complete  record  of  all  employ- 
ment contracts  made  during  the 
day;  submit  a  daily  schedule  of 
contacts  and  obtain  prior 
authorization  for  same;  turn  in 
all  monies  to  the  staff;  if  a 
change  in  schedule  report  it  to 
the  counselor. 


"A  HALF-WAY  HOUSE  SHOULD  BE 

JUST  THAT  -  HALF-WAY  BETWEEN 

PRISON  AND  THE  STREETS." 


Although  most  of  the  return- 
ees interviewed  were  of  the 
opinion  that  supervision  was 
too  tight  and  that  there  were 
too  many  rules  and  regulations, 
one  inmate  thought  it  might  be 
needed:  "It  is  better  to  have 
the  rules  spelled  out  before- 
hand than  to  be  called  down  for 
some  violation  that  you  didn't 
know  a  damn  thing  about."  The 
same  man  said,  "Shit,  it  isn't 
all  that  hard.  Booze,  dope  and 
fighting  is  a  sure  ticket  back 
to  the  joint;  otherwise  play  it 
cool." 

Most  of  the  Pre-Release  Cen- 
ters operate  on  a  Five  Phase 
program,  although  O'Neal  said 
that  Butte's  was  a  Three  Phase 
affair.  Each  phase  lasts  from 
a  minimum  of  two  weeks  to  three 
weeks  to  a  maximum  period  of 
time  that  it  takes  each  indiv- 
idual to  accomplish  certain 
goals.  The  resident  starts 
with  orientation,  periods  with 
his  counselor  or  a  social 
worker,  works  out  a  personal 
schedule  of  daily  household 
chores  to  do.  Next  comes  ses- 
sions in  Assertiveness,  Money 
Management,  Job  Seeking  Skills, 
etc.,  followed  by  contacts  for, 
employment  interviews  which \ 
lead  to  actual  job  seeking  and 
finding  a  job.  Up  to  this  time 
the  resident  pays  $3.00  a  day 
for  room  and  board  and  this 
increases  to  a   maximum   of 
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250.00  a  month,  depending  on 
le  resident's  earnings.  Those 
nployed  full  time  must  place 
t  least  %20  of  their  earnings 
ato  a  savings  account  against 
ne  day  that  he  is  paroled  or 
ischarged. 


"IN  THE  WHOLE  PROGRAM  SO 
\R,  90%  OF  513  RESIDENTS  WHO 
RADUATED  FROM  A  HALF-WAY  HOUSE 
AVE  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  ON  THE 
TREETS." 

As  the  weeks  go  by  the  resi- 
=nt  must  attend  any  therapy 
essions  that  may  be  needed  in 
ny  individual  case  and  meet 
egularly  with  his  counselor, 
chool  classes  are  sometimes 
nserted  in  the  schedule  in- 
tead  of  or  in  addition  to  em- 
loyment.  (O'Neal  stated  that 
ie  resident  in  Butte  was  after 
is  High  School  Diploma  and 
nat  two  others  were  contem- 
lating  going  to  Montana  Tech.) 
s  a  man  passes  from  one  phase 
o  another  he  is  allowed  more 
ime  for  recreation  and  more 
nd  longer  visitation  periods, 
hese  periods  for  visits  start 
ith  family  members  only  for  a 
ouple  of  hours  on  a  weekend 
nd  increase  to  non-family 
embers  on  weekends  and  family 
isits  during  the  week. 

One  inmate  who  was  inter- 
iewed  had  spent  seven  months 
t  the  Alpha  House  in  Billings 
returned  to  MSP  for  Narcotics) 
nd  two  months  at  the  Life 
kills  Center  in  Missoula 
returned  to  MSP  for  Alcohol), 
is  opinion  was  that  a  half-way 
ouse  should  be  just  that  - 
alf-way  between  prison  and  the 
treets.  "Billings  tries  to  do 
ust  that,  where  the  people  at 
issoula  are  on  your  back  all 
he  time.  They  give  a  guy  more 
elp  in  Billings  than  they  do 
n  Missoula  and  a  man  doesn't 
eel  like  he  is  still  in  pri- 
on." 

Glen  Kenison,  the  placement 
fficer  at  MSP,  is  optomistic 
s  to  the  future  of  the  program 


and  this  is  based  on  past 
results.  "In  the  period  from 
June  1980  to  October  1983,  16% 
of  the  residents  at  Alpha  House 
in  Missoula  had  to  be  returned 
to  prison.  In  the  whole  pro- 
gram so  far,  90%  of  513  resi- 
dents who  graduated  from  a 
half-way  house  have  been  suc- 
cessful on  the  streets.  Of 
those  who  did  fail  and  were 
returned  to  prison,  75%  of  the 
failures  were  due  to  alcohol  or 
drugs.  Reception  by  the  Com- 
munity and  others  has  been 
good;  192  employers  in  Billings 
have  cooperated  with  the  pro- 
gram and  the  end  result  has 
been  each  resident  who  gradu- 
ates, takes  with  him  and  aver- 
age savings  account  of  $484.79. 
This  then,  in  a  very  brief 
fashion,  is  the  Pre-Release 
program  in  Montana.  We  have 
tried  to  condense  the  opinions 
and  statistics  without  getting 
diarrhea  of  the  typewriter  and 
at  the  same  time  be  fair  and 
factual.  You  pays  your  money 
and  takes  your  choice. 


(Law  continued; 

MONTANA  Defendant,  convicted 
of  theft,  argued  on  appeal  that 
there  should  be  a  reversal 
because  he  prosecutor  impro- 
perly cross-examined  a  defense 
witness  about  defendant's 
criminal  history. 

The  witness  had  testified 
that  defendant  had  a  good 
reputation  for  honesty  and 
related  character  traits.  Onb 
cross-examination,  she  was 
asked  if  she  knew  that  defen- 
dant had  prior  arredsts  for 
traffic  and  intoxicated  driving 
offenses;  he  denied  knowledge 
of  defendant's  prior  record. 

Held,  REVERSED;  new  trial 
ordered.  The  Montana  Supreme 
Court  noted  tht  it  was  improper 
for  the  prosecutor  to  cross- 
examine  the  character  witness 
ased  upon  an  arrest  record, 
which  has  no  substance  of 
itself  to  establish  character 
and,  in  any  event,  involved 
offenses  that  did  not  relate  to 
the  traits  in  issue  at  trial. 
Refusing  to  find  the  error 
harmless,  the  court  stated  ht 
"imputng  to  him  by  indirection 
a  criminal  record ,  and  one 
related  to  traits  of  character 
not  involved  in  the  specific 
offense  for  which  the  defendant 
was  charged  here,  was  certainly 
substantial."  State  v.  Kramp, 
651  P. 2d  614  (1982) 


THE  MAN   IN  THE  GLASS 


WHEN  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN  YOUR  STRUGGLE  FOR  SELF, 
AND  THE  WORLD  MAKES  YOU  KING  FOR  A  DAY, 
JUST  GO  TO  THE  MIRROR  AND  LOOK  AT  YOURSELF, 
AND  SEE  WHAT  THAT  MAN  HAS  TO  SAY, 

FOR  IT  ISN'T  YOUR  MOTHER  OR  FATHER  OR  WIFE, 
WHOSE  JUDGMENT  UPON  YOU  MUST  PASS. 

THE  FELLOW  WHOSE  VERDICT  COUNTS  MOST  IN  YOUR  LIFE, 
IS  THE  ONE  STARING  BACK  FROM  THE  GLASS. 


SOME  PEOPLE  MAY  THINK  YOU  RE  A  STRAIGHT  SH00TIN 
AND  CALL  YOU  A  WONDERFUL  GUY, 

BUT  THE  MAN  IN  THE  GLASS  SAYS  YOU'RE  ONLY  A  BUM, 
IF  YOU  CAN'T  LOOK  HIM  STRAIGHT  IN  THE  EYE. 


CHUM, 


HE  S  THE  FELLOW  TO  PLEASE,  NEVER  MIND  ALL  THE  REST, 
FOR  HE  S  WITH  YOU  CLEAR  TO  THE  END; 

AND  YOU  VE  PASSED  YOUR  MOST  DANGEROUS  DIFFICULT  TEST, 
IF  THE  MAN  IN  THE  GLASS  IS  YOUR  FRIEND. 

YOU  MAY  FOOL  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  DOWN  THE  PATHWAY  OF  YEARS, 
AND  GET  A  PAT  ON  THE  HEAD  AS  YOU  PASS; 
BUT  YOUR  FINAL  REWARD  WILL  BE  HEARTACHES  AND  TEARS, 
IF  YOU  VE  CHEATED  THE  MAN  IN  THE  GLASS. 
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PRINT  SHOP 
(continued  from  page  1  ) 

the  Industries  program  was  in 
operation,  the  print  shop 
carried  the  cover  cost  of  the 
majority  of  all  other  indus- 
tries programs.  The  last  three 
months  of  1983,  showed  steady 
increase  of  production 

Working  conditions  in  the 
Print  Shop  are  pleasent,  and 
there  is  enough  space  for 
machinery  to  be  operated  with- 
out crouding  the  work  areas. 
In  August  $30,000  in  new  equip- 
ment was  added,  which  enabled 
the  Shop  to  upgrade  the  variety 
of  work  projects,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  finished  pro- 
duct. A  mechanical  numbering 
machine  and  collating  processor 
are  in  the  plans  for  the- 
future.  This  will  greatly 
inhance  the  quality  of  work 
being  produced. 

There  are  a  few  extra  ben- 
ifits  offered  to  those  employe- 
ed  at  the  Print  Shop.  One  is 
thirteen  day  "extra"  goodtime 
per  month  (time  off  the  offend- 
er's sentence);  and  an  hourly 
wage,  ranging  from  $.31  an  hour 
for  common  labor  to  $.58  per 
hour  for  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians. 

Mr.  Sam  Butler,  Print  Shop 
Manager,  has  been  in  the  print- 
ing trade  for  fourteen  years. 
He  started  with  sweeping  floors 
in  a  small  print  shop,  working 
his  way  up  the  ladder  to  become 
a  journyman  printer.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Butler  likes 
his  work;  not  so  much  for  the 
supervisory  part  over  inmates, 
but  because  he  gets  to  work 
with  people,  training  them  in 
printing  field.  Teaching  rates 
very  high  with  Mr.  Butler.  He 
feels  that  the  print  shop  would 
do  better  if  it  concentrated  on 
training  program  alone. "It  is 
hard  to  produce  quality  pro- 
ducts with  unqualified  per- 
sonnel," states  Butler.  "So 
much  of  my  time  is  devoted  to 
training  and  retraining,  to 
make  the  Shop  more  commercially 
competitive.     Quality    and 


quanity  is  impossible  with 
unskilled  labor."  Thus,  much  of 
Mr.  Butler's  efforts  concern 
teaching  the  basics;  familia- 
rizing the  men  with  the  equip- 
ment and  leading  them  towards 
better  productivity  in  the 
quality  and  quanity  of  their 
work. 

All  of  the  men  employed  at 
the  Print  Shop  feel  that  Mr. 
Butler  is  the  primary  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  program. 
"Sam  is  one  of  the  best  super- 
visors to  work  for.  He  takes 
the  initiative  to  help  out 
instead  of  sitting  back  drinkng 
coffee,  playing  at  supervising. 
He  strives  to  help  the  men  to 
improve  themselves,  at  times 
bending  over  backwards  to 
understand  and  help  out," 
explains  Rick  Wolf 

A  general  retraining  program 
is  now  in  progress  to  fimiliar- 
ize  all  the  personnel  with  the 
equipment.  Though  not  actually 
a  Journeymanship  program, 
Butler  feels  that  this  is  a 
good  start  towards  gaining  the 
fundamentals  of  printing. 
Also,  it  is  a  positive  way  to 
gainfully  pass  the  time  waiting 
for  release  from  prison  and 

getting  a  grip  on  something 
useful  for  the  outside  world. 

The  Print  Shop  offers  to 
those  interestd  an  opportunity 
for  gainful  employment  and  a 
chance  for  self-improvement 
while  in  prison.  It  is  someth- 
ing more  than  just  another 
mindless,  boreing  prison  job. 
For  those  interested,  it  can  be 
a  step  towards  a  positive 
future. 


DUKE     J  LINGERS     AND     TED     DELANEY 


PRINT     SHOP     CREW 
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From  arrest  to  release 

By  Peggy  Donahue 

Traditionally,  an  offender  who  is  discharged  from  the  county  jail 
after  serving  a  sentence  of  a  few  months,  often  receives  nothing 
upon  release.  Provided  with  little  or  no  assistance,  the  ex- 
offender,  who  has  been  conditioned  to  a  state  of  dependency  while 
incarcerated  and  who  usually  lacks  vocational  skills,  is  ill  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  the  pressures  that  confront  him  on  the  outside. 
Therefore,  as  many  as  65%  return  to  incarceration. 

Social  mores  dictate  that  in  order  to  become  a  fully  functional 
adult  male  one  prerequisite  is  essential:  a  job.  In  our  society  a 
person's  occupation  determines  more  than  anything  else  what  life  he 
will  lead,  and  how  others  will  regard  him  in  the  community.  His 
self-esteem  is  closely  related  to  successfully  finding  employment 
and  what  type  of  employment  he  has.  A  satisfying  work  experience 
for  institutionalized  offenders  and  the  assurance  of  decent  jobs  for, 
released  offenders  must  be  at  the  heart  of  the  corrections  process. 

Employment  is  necessary  for  the  successful  rehabilitation  of 
released  offenders.  Studies  show  that  ex-offenders  have  more  dif- 
ficulty than  other  persons  in  obtaining  employment.  This  is  ref- 
lected in  an  unemployment  rate  for  former  offenders  significantly 
higher  than  that  of  the  general  public.  Even  for  ex-offenders  who 
are  employed,  their  income  is  less  than  that  of  the  general  public. 
The  majority  are  employed  in  low-paying,  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs. 

Those  people  most  in  need  of  employment  preparation,  training  and 
job  placement  are  the  younger,  short  term  first  offenders.  They  are 
returning  to  the  community  lacking  prior  attachment  to  the  work 
force  and  having  minimal  vocational  skills  and  they  are  prone  to 
returning  to  criminal  behavior.  (This  is  also  true  for  those  who 
serve  long  terms  of  confinement  in  state  and  federal  prisons.) 

An  ex-offender's  success  in  finding  and  keeping  a  meaningful  job 
is  a  particularly  significant  element  in  any  effort  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing recidivism.  Equally  important,  is  the  kind  and  quality  of  job 
counseling,  orientation  and  work  content  the  ex-offender  is  exposed 
to  on  his  re-entrance  to  society  and  the  world  of  work. 

Recidivist  can  be  reduced  by  calling  for  establishment  of  a  cor- 
rections system  that: 

a.  Makes  maximum  use  of  pretrial  and  alternatives  to  detention. 

b.  Separates  pretrial  and  post  trial  inmates. 

c.  Separate  persons  in  short  term  and  long  term  pre-trial  deten- 
detention. 

d.  Gives  consideration  to  resources  available  and  the  most  effic- 
ient use  of  funds,  with  security  mini-mized. 

e.  Provides  for  facility  design  that  emphasizes  flexibility  and 
amenability  to  change  in  anticipation  of  fluctuating  conditions 
in  the  job  market,  and  a  need  to  achieve  the  highest  return  on 
capital  in-vestment. 

f.  Makes  use  of  the  detention  time  to  educate  and  train  the 
offender,  so  that  he  will  re-enter  society  equipted  to 
support  himself  at  a  meaningful  occupation. 
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and  civilization. 

Trying  to  develop  individual 
growth  inside  a  prison  is  hard 
to  do  when  you  can't  even 
maintain  a  close  relationship 
with  another  human  being.  A 
guy  named  Gustave  Weigel  said 

in  THE  RIGHTS  OF  EACH AND 

ALL,  that,  "  MAN  is  not  for 
society,  but  society  is  for 
man.  This  does  not  mean  that 
society  exists  to  grant  man  the 
objects  of  his  caprice  and 
uncriticized  impulses.  The 
individual  has  rights  which 
society  cannot  nullify,  and  the 
commonwealth  has  rights  which 
it  cannot  abdicate.  All  his- 
torical malaise  comes  from  the 
failure  of  either  the  indiv- 
idual to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  collectivity,  or  of  the 
individual."  If  there  have  been 
occassions  of  uncontrolled 
impulses  by  individuals,  those 
individuals  involved  are  the 
ones  to  concern  yourself  with. 
Two,  35  second  kisses,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  is  not  my  idea  of 
a  relationship. 

A  lady  named  Simone  Weil 
said  this  about  attitudes 
between  kept  and  keeper,  "No 
state  is  beneath  that  of  a 
human  being  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  guilt,  be  it  true  or 
false,  and  entirely  in  the 
power  of  a  few  men  who  are  to 
decide  his  fate  with  a  word...- 
. Everything  combines,  down  to 
the  smallest  details,  down  even 
to  the  inflections  of  people's 
voices,  to  make  him  seem  vile 
and  outcast  in  all  men's  eyes 
including  his  own.  The  brutal- 
ity and  flippancy,  the  way  of 
listening  and  of  not  listening, 
all  these  things  are  equally 
effective." 

How  do  I  explain  to  my  gal 
that  I  can't  hold  her  anymore? 


Letter  To  The  Editor 

With  this  letter,  I  am 
asking  the  good  citizens  of 
this  country  to  help  us  fellow 
citizens  as  we  would  do  the 
same  for  you  if  you  were  in 


need  and  we  had  enough  to  help 
you  I  am  taking  myself  and  my 
four  sons  off  of  the  Welfare 
Rolls.  I  am  angry  because  the 
State  of  Montana  has  falsely 
accused  me  of  Welfare  Fraud. 
My  husband  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  I  don't 
consider  him  a  member  of  our 
household  because  he  resides  in 
the  prison. 

However,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  holding  me  accountable 
for  his  wages,  which  average 
roughly  $25.00  a  month.  I  have 
received  benefits  in  the  past 
from  Powell  County  for  a  family 
of  five.  Now  they  are  tell- 
ing me  that  I  should  report  my 
husband's  income  too  becasue  he 
sends  his  monthly  check  to  me. 
He  sends  me  out  his  $25.00  a 
month  so  I  won't  be  spending 
the  AFDC  check  on  him.  The 
prison  won't  let  him  out  to  go 
downtown  to  buy  socks  that  are 
on  sale.  Besides,  I  am  his  wife 
and  that  is  my  duty.  But,  I 
hardly  consider  his  $25.00  a 
month  wage  part  of  my  income. 

I  am  in  awe  of  this  charge 
of  felony  theft  due  to  my 
husbands  measly  prison  wage.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  and  I  am 
being  falsely  accused  of  this. 
I  will  fight  this  accusation 
until  doom's  day  if  I  have  to. 
My  husband  and  I,  and  our  sons, 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  with 
as  little  as  we  have  to  get  by 
on. 

My  husband,  whose  name  is 
John  A.  Daniels,  is  presently 
eligible  for  a  work  furlough 
out  of  the  prison.  This  is 
wonderful  news  because  he  would 
rather  support  his  family  than 
see  us  live  on  Welfare.  How- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  that  the 
prison  regime  is  dangling  a 
carrot  in  front  of  my  husband's 
nose  while  leaving  him  chained 
to  the  prison  bars.  He  has  to 
land  a  job,  but  without  the 
opportunity  of  being  present 
for  an  interview,  if  selected 
as  one  of  the  candidates  for  a 
job.  So  it  is  left  up  to  me  to 
find  him  a  job. 

The  State  of  Montana  has 
subjected  my  family  to  enough 


ridicule.  I  only  hope  there 
are  people  in  this  world  who 
will  realize  our  need  and  our 
struggle  and  come  forward  to 
help  us.  Is  there  anyone  who 
will  hire  John  A.  Daniels  so 
he  can  support  his  family?  We 
will  be  needing  money  for  food 
and  for  our  rent.  I  am  not 
going  to  accept  money  from  an 
office  that  accuses  me  of  being 
a  thief.  I  am  not  a  thief  and 
I  resent  being  arrested  for 
such  a  thing.  All  I  am  is  the 
mother  of  four  sons  and  the 
wife  of  John  Anthony  Daniels. 

Diana  Daniels 

Box  74,  Arlee,  MT  59821 


SIBERIAN  EXPANDS  OPERATION 

The  Siberian  Express  does  a 
lot  more  than  just  put  out  this 
publication  every  now  and  then. 
It  also  publishs  a  weekly 
Siberian  Flyer  and  puts  out  a 
video  news  broadcast  on  the 
prisons  closed  circuit  T.V. 
channel  called  the  News  Connec- 
tion. 

The  weekly  Flyer  is  mostly 
items  of  things  going  on  inside 
the  prison  that  the  prison 
population  need  to  know  - 
policy  changes,  menu,  canteen 
price  changes,  recreation 
events,  etc.  Clifford  T  LaMere 
spends  his  days  running  around 
the  prison  gathering  up  the 
news  about  whats  happening. 
Otis  Thrasher  was  just  hired  to 
help  him  since  Billy  Baker  just 
got  released. 

The  News  Connection  on 
Channel  3  also  covers  Inside 
News  with  Steve  Conley  and 
Robin  Smith  as  the  newscasters.; 
Artemus  Saude  is  the  cameraman. 
Interviews  with  active  prison- 
ers and  with  prison  staff  are 
taped  and  help  develop  under-: 
standing  and  better  communi- 
cation between  us  all. 

Everyone  contributes  towards! 
getting  the  Siberian  Express 
out  and  since  we  got  this  Word 
Processor  our  job  is  a  lot 
easier. 


J 
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By  Tony  Tellez 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  go  for  years 

Without  feeling  the  touch  of  a  human  hand, 

Where  you  go  for  months  without  hearing  a  kind  word. 

It  is  a  place  where  friendships  are  shallow, 

And  you  know  it. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  the  flames  in  every  man  burn  low. 
For  some  it  goes  out;  for  most  if  flickers  weakly, 
Some  times  flashes  brightly  but  never  seems  to  burn  as 
Brightly  as  it  once  did. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  find  gray  hairs  on  your  head, 

And  then  find  that  your  hair  is  beginning  to  disappear. 

It's  a  place  where  you  get  flase  teeth,  stronger  glasses, 

And  aches  and  pains  that  you  never  felt  before. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  hear  about  a  friend's  divorce, 
And  you  didn't  even  know  he  was  married.   It's  a  place  where 
You  hear  about  your  neighbor's  kids  graduatng  from  high 
School,  and  you  hadn't  realized  they  had  even  started  yet. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  wait  for  a  promised  visit. 
When  it  doesn't  come,  you  worry  about  an  accident. 
When  you  learn  the  real  reason,  your're  glad  it  wasn't  serious, 
And  disappointed  that  such  a  small  thing  could  keep  a  visitor  away. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  see  men  you  do  not  admire. 

And  you  wonder  if  you  are  like  them. 

It  is  a  place  where  you  strive  to  remain  civilized, 

But  where  you're  losing  ground  and  you  know  it. 

Prison  is  a  place  where,  if  you're  married, 
You  watch  your  marriage  die. 
It  is  a  place  whre  you  learn  that  you  absence 
Does  not  make  your  wife's  heart  grow  fonder. 

Prison  is  a  place  where  you  go  to  bed  before  you're  tired, 

Where  you  pull  the  blanket  over  your  head  when 

You're  not  cold.   It  is  place  where  you  can  escape 

Only  by  readng,  drawng,  playing  games... or 

Just  by  going  M-A-D. 

(Reprint  from  Santa  Fe  Prison  News> 
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(Human  Rights  Continued) 

the  organization  and  resources  of  each  State,  of 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  indis- 
pensable tor  his  dignity  and  the  free  develop- 
ment of  his  personality. 

Article  23.  ( I )  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to 
free  choice  of  employment,  to  just  and  favourable 
conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

(2)  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination,  has 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

(3)  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to  just 
and  favourable  remuneration  ensuring  for  him- 
self and  his  family  an  existence  worthy  of  human 
dignity,  and  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  other 
means  of  social  protection. 

(4)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to  ioin 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 

Article  24.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and 
leisure,  including  reasonable  limitation  of  work- 
ing hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay. 
Article  25.  (I)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  includ- 
ing food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care 
and  necessary  social  services,  and  the  right  to 
security  in  the  event  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, disability,  widowhood,  old  age  or  other 
lack  of  livelihood  in  circumstances  beyond  his 
control. 

(3)  Motherhood  and  childhood  arc  entitled  to 
special  care  and  assistance.  All  children,  whether 
horn  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
social  protection. 

Article  26.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. Education  shall  he  free,  at  least  in  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  stages.  Elementary 
education  shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and 
professional  education  shall  be  made  generally 
available  and  higher  education  shall  be  equally 
accessible  to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

(2)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  human  personality  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall  promote  under- 
standing, tolerance  and  friendship  among  all 
nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall 
further  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(.1)  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind 
of  education  that  shall  he  given  to  their  children. 
Article  27.  (|)  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community, 
to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in  scientific  ad- 
vancement and  its  benefits. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  riglrt  to  the  protection  of 
the  moral  and  material  interests  resulting  from 
any  scientific-,  literary  or  artistic  production  of 
which  he  is  the  author. 

Article  28.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and 
international  order  in  which  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  lorth  in  this  Declaration  can  be  fully 
realized. 

Article  29.  (1)  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  alone  the  free  and  full  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  is  possible. 

(3)  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms, 
everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
is  arc  determined  by  law  solely  for  the  purpose 

t  securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the 
•ghts  and  freedoms  of  others  and  of  meeting 


the  iust  requirements  of  morality,  public  order 
and  the  general  welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 
'.?)  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  in  no  case 
'<c  'sercised  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  princi- 
•  'cs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  30.  Nothing  in  this  Declaration  may  be 
interpreted  as  implying  for  any  State,  group  or 
person  any  right  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to 
perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  herein. 


BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONS 


I NTRATOAL  BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


The  Intramural  Basketball  season  was 
wrapped  up  this  month,  with  the  annual 
Play-offs.  The  Campionship  Game  had 
teams  #3  and  #6  pitted  against  each- 
other.  These  two  teams  are  no  strang- 
ers to  anyone  who  has  been  following 
the  Intramural  Basketball  season. 

Team  #3,  made  up  of:   Dixon  Curley, 
Gus  Gardenr,  Wayne  Wells,  Kenny  Comes- 
last,  Paul  Badhorse,  John  Bigsmoke, 
Littlebear,  Louis  Quincy  and  Sam  Matt, 
played  team  #6,  made  up  of  Randy  Pretty- 
Weasel,  Sherman  LaVallie,  Mike  Beaulildau, 
Bill  Edwards  Ken  Schafer,  Kent  Sanderson, 
Dan  Edmundson  and  Adrian  Mahseela.  Team 
#3  going  into  the  Championship  was  un- 
defeated in  the  tournament  competition 
and,  therefore  only  had  to  beat  #6  to 
win.  Where  Team  #6,  having  suffered  a 
defeat  in  the  playoffs  competition  had 
to  beat  Team  #3  two  times  in  order  to 
keep  their  Championship  hopes  alive. 

Team  #3  came  out  playing  the  style  of  ball 
that  had  got  them  to  the  p 1 ay-of f s-- the 
fast  break.   The  lead  see-sawed  for  the 
most  part.   Wane  Wells  iced  the  game  for  #3 
with  under  a  minute  left,  he  put  up  a  jumper 
from  the  free-throw  line  that  fell  short, 
but  was  able  to  recover  on  the  rebound. 

Cong radu 1  a t i on s  go  out  to  Team  #3  the  1983/ 
1 9  8  A  Intramural  Basketball  Champions. 
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MEOCiMir  ufijiM<§  €®M?gsir 

By  Les  Howard 

On  the  evening  of  December  19, 
1983  there  was  a  wight  liftng  con- 
test held  at  Montana  State  Prison. 
However,  only  one  lift  was  judged. 
The  winners  of  the  various  catagor- 
ies  are  listed  below. 


138  and  Under 


1. 

Otis  Trasher 

205 

2. 

Ken  Comes  Last 

180 

3. 

Wayne  Partin 
138  to  148 

170 

1. 

Kevin  Murphy 

260 

2. 

Dan  Finley 

235 

3. 

Ron  Martin 

180 

161  to  172 

1.  Bill  Richarson  280 

2.  Vince  Loonsfoot  275 

3.  George  Allen  265 

173  to  184 

1.  Lewis  Quincy  300 

2.  Gordy  Hart  290 

3.  Willie  Williams  265 


149  to  160 

1.  Dan  Johnson  275 

2.  Pete  Sandcraane  250 

3.  Mike  Nichols  225 


185  to  196 

1.  Terry  Schatz  305 

2.  Monte  Boston  290 

3.  Vern  Gray  240 


196  and  over 

1.  Gary  Brown 

2.  Lee  Pendergrass 


mm 

GARY  BROWN.  DAN  JOHNSON ,   LOUIS  QUINCY 


A  special  thanks  to  judges-- 
jlen  Granger,  Brian  Dennehy  and  Mike 
Booke.  These  men  presided  over  the 
;vent  in  a  professional  and  objec- 
tive manner. 

Congratulations  go  out  to  all 
the  winners;  they  did  their  best  and 
in  some  cases  only  showed  up  to 
serve  notice  that  they  were  still 
in  the  running. 


LOUIS  QUINCY 
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FLYER  SHORTS 
EDUCATION 
In  the  March  16th  Flyer  we  men- 
tioned Pell  Grant  Applications  for 
correspondence  courses.  If  an  indi- 
vidual seeks  to  use  a  Pell  Grant  for 
correspondence  courses,  he  should 
contact  the  school  he  is  interested 
in  and  ask  if  the  concerned  courses 
are  covered  by  the  grant, 
mind  that  you  must  take  at 
credits  to  receive  1/3  of 
and  12  credits  to 
the   cost   coverage 


Keep  in 
least  7 
the  cost 

receive 
of  the 


coverage 
1/2   of 
grant . 

WEIGHTLIFTING  CLUB 
MSP  finally  has  one!   It   took   some 
time  and  effort,  but  Bill  Richardson 
has   put   together  the  makings  of  an 
excellent  organization. 

GOOD  TIME  POLICY 
On  December  14,  1983,  MSP  receiv- 
ed a  revised  policy  concerning  the 
allotment  of  Good  Time  as  authorized 
by  the  Department  of  Institutions. 
Primarily,  it  defined  the  areas 
which  the  policy  covered.  The  major 
impact  of  the  revision  was  the 
crediting  of  OJT  (On  the  Job   Train- 


ing) Good  Time  for  Prison  Industries 
and  jobs  identified  as  legitimate 
OJT  assignments. 

The  new  policy  is  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1983. 

(Prison  &  the  Family,  continued) 

2.  There  is  need  for  offenders 
to  see  family  as  often  as  possible 
because  community  ties  are  kept  deep 
and  strong  by  these  visits. 

3.  After  release,  family  ties 
continue  to  be  useful  resources  for 
he  ex-offender's  adjustment  to  free 
society. 

(Editor's  Note:  This  article  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  Dec.  1983 
S.B.  It  fits  in  with  the  theme  of 
this  issue,  and  hopefully  it  will  be 
read  and  understood,  this  time,  by 
those  who  set  the  visiting  poli- 
cies. ) 

WORK    TOWARDS    EXTENDED   FAMILY 
VISITS  IN  OUR  PRISONS 
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